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Make England Christian 


’’"Thirty-five men and eight women have 
* been appointed by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York to investigate ways 
and means to make England Christian. 
At the • Methodist Conference this month, 
too, the Archbishop of Canterbury is joining 
with other Christian leaders in speaking on 
the evangelisation of London. 

The Archbishops’ commission has the most 
important task which has been given to any 
body of people in recent'years. Let us con¬ 
sider what it means. 

- Eighty per cent of the people of this 
country are out of touch with the Christian 
Church and have little knowledge of the 
Christian religion. We have long prided 
ourselves on being a Christian country. It 
is true that the basis' of our general life and 
customs is Christian. Our observances and 
moral code are Christian. Our charity and 
benevolence, our good will and kindliness of 
heart, are Christian. Yes. All this still 
marks us as a nation which values the Chris¬ 
tian religion and places it first among the 
great ideals of life. 

The World’s Most Loved Man 

But is that enough ? The war has revealed 
a widespread lack of knowledge of the 
ordinary, simple facts about the Christian 
religion. That religion begins by knowing 
something about the life of Jesus Christ. 
How many could pass an examination in 
that ? How many know anything about Him, 
apart from knowing the name of the place 
where He was bom and, probably, that of 
the village where .he lived ? He is still the 
world’s most loved man, and yet the world’s 
Greatest Unknown. 

J7ngland has known Him now for two 

thousand years, and much of her life has 
been inspired by His life. Much of the love 
and friendship, the care and devotion, the 
comradeship and fellowship of British life 
at its best, comes from Him. Most men’s 
good deeds in the world are done because. 
of Him. Trace the noble qualities of a 
nation back to their source, and that source 
is usually a Christian one. 

No generation, however, can live on the 
Christianity of a former generation. Our 
Christianity in England is largely an in¬ 
herited Christianity. We have come into a 
great heritage of which any people would 
be proud. It speaks @f the golden deeds of 
past days, the dedicated lives of countless 
thousands who have made the nation’s 
story. But it is not enough to look back¬ 
ward today. Christianity lives in the world 
by looking forward.' It is always on the 
watch for fresh generations, fresh worlds, 
fresh- achievements. It must expand or 
perish. It must sow or starve. It- must 
prepare for great days in the future. 

Christ in Our Everyday Life 

England’s days in the future .must be 
great days, Christian days. The generations 
growing up must be taught the plain, simple 
facts about the Christian religion. They 
must know something of the Man whose 
Life and Death make this religion. They 
must see Him not only in His little country 
village in Palestine, but in “England’s 
green and pleasant land.” We must see 
Him breathing here, breathing the very air we 
breathe, making our life and work truly 
Christian. We must no longer turn our 
backs on Him as on a story of ancient days. 
The Christian story is a modern story. 


If it is not, then there can be little hope of 
making England Christian. It is the most 
modern of all messages. It speaks as does 
nothing else to .our time. It has the word 
about God and about man ; about brother¬ 
hood and peace ; about the relationships of 
one country to another. He who would 
see his country a great country must surely 
wish to see it a Christian country. If it is a 
Christian country, then- greatness, power, 
prestige, and honour are added to it. 

The Force of Example 

Let England therefore be a Christian 
country. What an ideal! 

This commission which is to survey the 
problem of England and Christianity knows 
that the task is not done by talking. It is 
done by practising and by example. It 
matters how we shape our national life in the 
post-war days. It matters whether we see 
that every man has a decent home to live in, 
with a decent wage, and with good conditions 
for children. It matters, too, that we should 
give security of job and opportunities for 
rightful ambition to every man. We must let 
everyone feel that the country belongs to 
him, and not just to the few. This England 
belongs to all. She is the common heritage 
of every one of. her sons. They give their 
lives freely for her in the days of crisis. She 
must now show them that the possessions of 
England are theirs. Her countryside, her 
treasures, her wealth and learning, all are 
the possession? of the people of England. 
To believe that is to believe something Chris¬ 
tian about England. It is to wish for her 
the greatness of a Christian land. 

A Christian England must also be a great 
nation among the other nations. That is 
a test of a nation. How is she judged and 
respected by other nations ? England can¬ 
not be truly great to herself alone. Her 
name must be written on the banner of the 
world as a nation which serves and gives, 
without counting the cost, to the life of other 
nations. Let England be great in that. 
After this war there will be plenty of oppor¬ 
tunities for England to show her Christian 
greatness. She must stand boldly with other 
nations in making a better world, and not 
retire into isolated splendour. To retire 
would be a denial of her past and present. 
Her Christianity must be fine and large 
enough to compass men of varying races and 
traditions-; to bring men of other tongues 
and customs within her circle of friendship. 

The Task of the Churches 

But if we are each and all to take our 
individual part in this noble crusade it 
matters supremely what we learn and think 
and pass on about Christianity. The 
Churches may sometimes seem dry and 
feeble, but we should remember they are 
Churches of Christ and He may be found 
there. These Churches carry the truth and 
knowledge about Him. Without them 
England would be less Christian than she is. 

go let us give a salute to the Churches—hard 
pressed and often derided. They may 
still be the instruments of making England 
Christian. Their task is an immense one. It 
is one of the most vital tasks in English 
history. A new generation must be won for 
Christianity. The ignorance of the vast 
majority about the Christian religion .must 
be turned into knowledge and belief. This 
is a crusade in which we must all join and 
give fully of our resources and our strength. 
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Behind the Front 

Girls of the ATS at a great Ordnance depot some¬ 
where in Britain preparing tanks for service overseas. 


Without a Pilot 
The Wings of Desperation 


Jt has been said frequently 
that when Germany found 
herself in a tight corner she 
would stop at nothing to post¬ 
pone eventual defeat. 

Her so-called leaders must 
realise that, with the forces of 
the United Nations 'closing in 
from east, south, and west' on 
Germany, her position is hope¬ 
less. So the order has gone 
forth for more frightfulness, and 
we have the aimless attacks on 
Southern England by pilotless' 
aircraft. Highly-coloured reports 
of their effects, moral and 
material, on England have ap¬ 
peared in the gloating German 
press, and they have achieved 
but one object. For the hysteria 
displayed by the Nazi press and’ 
radio has taken the mind of the 
German people away from the 
disastrous and disheartening 
news from the various fronts. 

The Nazis make no pretence of 


destroying war targets with the 
pilotless planes. It is haphazard 
destruction of a type which 
seems to be quite in keeping 
with their usual methods of 
making war on the helpless, as 
well as the armed, without 
discrimination. 

- Pilotless planes! There is 
something typical of Germany 
herself in the very name. She 
is a ship without a pilot. A true 
pilot is taken aboard to steer a 
ship safely through difficult' 
waters. He is a trusted guide. 
Hitler and his gang have never 
been that. They forced them¬ 
selves on to the bridge of the 
ship by ruthless cruelty; and if 
the ship is now floundering they 
cannot hope to steer it clear of 
the rocks by hiding the true 
position behind a smoke-screen 
of ruthless cruelty to their op¬ 
ponents and of falsehood to their 
own deluded people. • - 
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Cherbourg at the 
Channel Gate 

’herbourg and its peninsula will hold a distinguished place in 
the annals of'this war, for it has already been the scene of 
stirring deeds performed by the Allies—the British in the earlier 
days of the war, the Americans in the present titanic struggle. 


Who would have foretold that 
Cherbourg, completed in 1858 as 
a pistol pointed at the heart of 
England and a threat to her 
shipping in the Channel, would 
one day become a port of entry 
into Europe for Britain and her 
Allies coming to save the very 
country which had armed it? 

Its building added furrows of 
care to the brows of Queen Vic¬ 
toria and her ministers. France 
of the ’fifties had, it is true, 
fought side by side with us in the 
Crimea, but the Queen knew that 
Napoleon the Third, who built 
this huge sea fortress within 
easy reach of Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, was not to be trusted. 
Eight million pounds did he 
spend on the port and arsenal, 
with its docks hewn from the 
rock, and its breakwater, more 
than two miles long, bristling 
with armament. The strangest, 
and perhaps the strongest, de¬ 
fence of this breakwater whose 
cost was upwards of two million 
pounds, involved little or no ex¬ 
penditure. Over the loose stones 
of the breakwater the engineers 
poured tons of live mussels, so 
that, spinning their mjjriads of 
strands of silk, they might an¬ 
chor themselves to the stones and 
the stones to the sea-bed. 

Napoleon invited the Queen 
and the Prince Consort to inspect 
his new Cherbourg the year 
before it was finished, and later 
to attend its inauguration. 


No French fleet, however, ever 
sallied forth from Cherbourg to 
battle with our Channel Fleet, 
and during the first Great War 
Cherbourg was a powerful link 
between the Allies. In the days 
of peace it was a port of call for 
liners^ between America and 
Southampton and flourished the 
more on that account. 

When Hitler attacked France 
Cherbourg was chosen as the 
chief landing place for the 
British Expeditionary Force, and 
it was from its quays that 
thousands of our men escaped in 
the terrible June of 1940. Dar¬ 
ing deeds of destruction were 
then wrought by our engineers, 
but the Germans, entering on 
June. 18, set to work to prepare 
the port for the invasion of our 
island—the invasion frustrated 
by “ the few ” in the Battle of 
Britain. 

Since that time our airmen and 
seamen have delivered many a 
telling blow on Cherbourg, its 
quays, oil depots, and harbour 
installations being attacked by 
our bombers again and again, 
while our fleet has bombarded it 
with satisfactory results, and 
checked in many a spirited affray 
the activities of E-boats and 
other naval craft there based. 

Tire battle of Cherbourg is 
being fought as we write, and the 
day is not far distant when this 
invaluable seaport will again be 
serving the cause of the Allies. 


A WELSH CHAMPION OF PEACE 


the passing of Lord Davies 
Wales has lost a magnifi¬ 
cent benefactor, Parliament a 
wise and courageous statesman, 
and the world an idealist who 
strove with all his great gifts to 
persuade mankind to substitute 
reason for violence. 

The heir to a considerable for¬ 
tune, David Davies lived the 
simple and temperate life of the 
true sportsman, loving .Rugger, 
big-game hunting, and other 
open-air sports. He fought in 
France and there realised the 
essential stupidity 'of warfare, 
returning home to serve Mr 
Lloyd George with outstanding 
ability, and to form the associa¬ 
tion which became the League of 
Nations Union. 

His profound study of matters 
international soon convinced 
David Davies that the existence 

Pippins & Cheese 

Our rations are now to include 
an extra weekly ounce of cheese 
per head, and argosies of apples 
are coming from Canada. 

Amid peacetime plenty we 
might all have pooh-poohed such 
details, but now.^necessity moves 
us to gratitude. Shakespeare, who 
knew neither our lack nor such 
varieties as those with which past 
abundance made us happily 
familiar, enshrines both articles 
in a phrase. Sir Hugh Evans, 
the Welsh parson in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, cries, “There’s 
pippins and cheese to come! ” 
We gladly say the same thing to¬ 
day, and thank the Food Con¬ 
troller for telling -us the ■ good 
news, and the incomparable 
Navy for making it possible. 


of a League of Nations without 
power to enforce its decisions 
would be jeopardised by the first 
ambitious Power strong enough 
to' defy it. Accordingly, he ad¬ 
vocated the establishment of an 
International Police Force and 
a tribunal to which all disputes 
between nations should be 
brought for settlement. 

Made a peer in 1932, Lord 
Davies' proclaimed his creed by 
speech in Parliament and by a- 
series of books which have 
greatly influenced those \tho are 
planning today that world of 
justice and right dealing between 
nations to which we all aspire. 
Among his own people of Wales 
the Temple of Peace and Health 
in Cardiff will long recall one 
who never forgot their needs 
during his arduous work in a 
wider field. 


Drought 


It has become necessary fur¬ 
ther to restrict the water sup¬ 
plies to London consumers, and 
the Metropolitan Water Board 
has suspended the right to use 
water hoses for gardens, sports 
grounds, and even allotments. 
Water may not be used to wash 
vehicles or streets or for any 
ornamental fountains. 

The chairman of the Works 
and Stores Committee states 
that London has suffered the 
worst drought since the flow of 
the Thames was recorded 60 
years ago. Application 'was be 1 
ing made for an order to reduce 
the ! daily flow over Teddington 
weir to 70 million gallons for the 
purpose of filling the Board's 
reservoirs 


Organising World 
Security 

Mr Roosevelt’s Plan 

President Roosevelt has pub- 
.lished his outline of a plan 
for a World. Security Organisa¬ 
tion after the war. It is impor¬ 
tant to remember that his state¬ 
ment has arisen out of long con¬ 
ferences with the Department of 
State which have enabled all 
plans and suggestions from 
groups, organisations, and in¬ 
dividuals in America to be care¬ 
fully compared and discussed in 
detail. President Roosevelt is 
anxious to emphasise that all 
aspects of the post-war pro¬ 
gramme have been debated in a 
co-operatkspirit. 

This statement reveals that the 
Americans are not thinking of a 
Super State with its own police 
forces and other paraphernalia 
of coercive power. “What we 
are seeking,” says the President, 
“is effective agreement and ar¬ 
rangements through which the 
nations would maintain, accord¬ 
ing to their capacities, adequate 
forces to meet the needs of pre¬ 
venting war, arjd of making it 
impossible to make deliberate 
preparations for war, and to have 
such forces available for joint 
action when necessary.” 

The proposed organisation 
would provide for a council 
elected annually by the fully 
representative body of the four 
major nations and a suitable 
number of other nations. The 
council would concern itself with 
peaceful settlements of inter¬ 
national disputes and with the 
prevention of threats to the 
peace, or breaches of the peace. 
There would also be an inter¬ 
national court of justice to deal 
primarily with disputes.' 

. As to the future the statement 
concludes: “ The hope of a 

peaceful and .advancing world 
will rest upon the willingness 
and ability of the peace-loving 
nations, large and small, bearing 
responsibility commensurate with 
their individual capacities, to 
W'ork together for the mainten¬ 
ance of peace and security.” 

The Super-Forts 
Strike at Japan 

The United States War De¬ 
partment holds that the new 
Super-Forts, recently completed, 
have successfully carried out a 
great military feat in bombing 
the Japanese steel works at 
Yalvata. The demolition accom¬ 
plished was enormous and some 
experts estimate that this raid 
may have reduced Japan’s steel 
output by a fifth. 

Yawata is the Sheffield of 
Japan, and is situated on the 
northern tip of Kyushu Island, 
the third and most southerly 
of the Islands that constitute the 
Japanese homeland. 

It was to this great industrial 
centre that scrap metal, includ¬ 
ing many big ships discarded by 
the Allies, were sent in the years 
before the war. In those days 
Japan was quietly preparing for 
the domination of Asia. 

THINGS SEEN 

Goose feather quill pens in a 
post office at Market Rasen, 
Lincolnshire. 

A plane tree with a sycamore 
growing from a hole in its trunk, 
at Dairy in Kirkcudbrightshire. 

A 17-pound cauliflower in a 
Blackburn greengrocer’s labelled 
at the controlled price, 9s. 3£d. 
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Little News Reels 


J^ord Bennett and Lord Beaver- 
brook have each given £1000 
to Surrey County Council to en¬ 
courage knowledge of the Empire 
by annual prizes to pupils at the 
county’s secondary schools. 

The British War Relief Society 
of America has just given £24,099 
to the YWCA. 

Liverpool is raising a fund of 
£100,000 to give help tvhere 
needed to ex-Servicemen and 
ivomen after the war. 

New wireless sets will soon be 
available to civilians, mains sets 
at £12 3s 9d, battery sets at 
£10 19s. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales has 
been translated into Russian; and 
within, a few days of its publica¬ 
tion over 10,000 copies were sold. 

The Red -Ci’oss and St John 
War Organisation is spending 
£1000 an hour. 

]\£ore than 30,000 South African 
native troops are on active 
service outside the Union. 

In honour of the gallant Poles 
who took part in the assault on 
Cassino, the Polish Postal Service 
has printed -a . special postage 
stamp inscribed “ Monte Cassino 
18 V 1944.” 

Liberation 

ij'wo pilots flying Thunderbolt 
fighter bombers which 
crashed in Normandy were 
rescued by two of their col¬ 
leagues and flown home on their 
laps. 

In the three weeks before D Day 
9679 special trains were run for 
the movement of troops and 
supplies. 

A Fleet Air Arm Seafire 
fighter pilot, spotting for the 
guns of the battleships Nelson 
and Rodney, directed their fire 
against a large concentration of 
German tanks. The tanks were 
thus driven into an ambush of 
Shermans, and over a hundred 
were wiped out. 

Twenty-four hours after Allied 
troops landed in France, . 
Leopold, King of the Belgians, 
was removed from his own 
country to a prison in Germany. 

For the first time in history, ■ 
during the invasion of Normandy, 
field guns have been fired from 
ships against land targets. 

A cable has been laid under 
the Channel, linking England 
with General Montgomery’s 
headquarters in Normandy. 
I^ore than 5000 bags of mail 
and over 700 bags of news¬ 
papers have been sent to our 
men in France. 

Two daily newspapers are de¬ 
livered by the RAF to French 
people and German troops. One 
is the “ Courrier des Nations Unies” 
and the other the “Landspost 
fuer Deutsche Truppen in Sued- 
frankreich.” 


A soldiers' song book has been 
published by the Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs. 

The USSR, is printing bank¬ 
notes for the Czecho-Slovak 
Government, to be used by the 
Red Army in parts of Czecho¬ 
slovakia to be liberated. 

The L C C proposes to spend 
£1,000,000 in making the parks 
more inviting. 

Canadian farm output has in¬ 
creased 40 per cent during the 
war. 

Canadian aluminium output is 
now more than Britain’s war¬ 
time needs. 

Canada- and Chile are now re¬ 
presented by embassies instead of 
legations in their respective 
countries. 

The Queen Elisabeth and the 
Queen Mary, the world’s largest 
liners, are under reverse Lcase- 
Lend, being used by the 
Americans as troop transports. 

The national Trust has care of 
Lord Hambledon’s 4500-acre 
Greenlands estate, a Thames 
Valley beauty spot near Henley. 

Dr James Hugh Thursficld, a 
famous authority on the diseases 
of children, has passed on. 

News Reel 

During the first twelve days of 
invasion the American fortes 
suffered nearly 16,000 casualties 
—3283 killed, and 12,600 
wounded. 

In a special communique 
General Eisenhower praised the 
activities of the Army of the 
French Forces of the Interior, 
who had completely stopped 
road and rail traffic in the Valley 
of the Rhone by sabotage and 
had also made direct attacks on 
the enemy. 

French troops have - captured 
the German-held island of Elba, 
scene of Napoleon’s first exile. 

Many francs minted for the in¬ 
vasion forces were made from 
old cartridge cases. 

'J’he King has visited the 
beaches of Normandy. 

A fleet of 200 minesiveepers 
formed the vanguard of the 
Allied invasion fleets. 

Douglas C 47 Skytrains of the 
U S Ninth Air Force, evacuating 
Allied and enemy wounded from 
Normandy, fly from France to a 
general hospital in England in an 
average time of 1 hour 55 minutes. 
In one^ 24-hour period they evacu¬ 
ated 450-casualties, beating by 42 
the one-day record established in 
Sicily. 

So great was the force of the 
explosion of Allied bombs in Le 
Havre harbour that a tidal wave 
was caused. 

In the first fortnight the Allies 
took about 15,000 prisoners in 
Normandy. 


Youth News Reel 


XpifiEEN hundred Bristol Scouts 
and Guides recently held a 
big inspiring “ camp-fire ” in a 
huge bomb crater which they 
had converted into an amphi¬ 
theatre. 

Canadian Scouts in Ontario 
have started a library messenger 
service for people who, owing to 
ill-health or for other reasons, are 
unable to obtain for themselves 
books at the public library. 

By raising just over £128 for 
the B-P Memorial Fund, Torwood 
Scouts have more than doubled 
their target figure.. 

'Recent contributions . to the 
Guide International Service 


Fund, which now stands at 
£21,864, include £292 from 
Canadian Guides and £200 from 
Guides of Keighley in York¬ 
shire. 

In each of four boroughs in 
their area the North London 
Battalion of the Boys Brigade is 
giving an open-air display as part 
of the local Holidays-at-Home 
programme. 

When a famous Highland 
regiment assaulted a Normandy 
beach on D Day, the men were' 
inspired by bagpipe music played 
by^ Piper ■ William Millin, ivho 
learned to. play the pipes as. a 
members of a Boys Brigade com¬ 
pany. 
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BATTLE 


Qne of our secrets for the in¬ 
vasion was the Hamilcar 
Glider, an enormous tank-carry¬ 
ing aircraft which, like its name¬ 
sake, the great Carthaginian 
general, has proved to be most 
efficient in action. 

The Hamilcar is towed by 
a heavy bomber, and its task is 
to carry to the battlefield a fast 
light tank or other heavy equip¬ 
ment. The tank is started up by 
its crew while it is still airborne, 
and as the glider alights its nose 
swings' aside, the fuselage sinks 
to the ground, and the tank runs 
straight out and into immediate 
action, if necessary. The wing¬ 
span of the Hamilcar is greater 
than that of the Lancaster, but 
it can be landed in very little 
space and has been,a great sur¬ 
prise .to the enemy. There are 
many more in store! 

AIR HISTORIAN 

A writer has joined the staff of 
Air Chief Marshal Sir- Trafford 
Leigh-Mallory, head of the Allied 
Expeditionary Air Forces. He is 
Hilary St George Saunders, the 
distinguished author of the 
Battle of Britain, Bomber- Com¬ 
mand, the Fleet Air -Arm, and 
many other official war histories. 

' Now lie is to write the official 
story of the allied air forces in the 
new campaign, and like his pre¬ 
vious works, we can be sure that 
it will be an epic story. 

THE FAITH OF A 


PATRIOT 


General de Gaulle, the Indomit¬ 
able soldier who told the French 
people in June 1940 that though 
they had a lost a battle they had 
not lost a war, has set foot once 
more on the soil of his beloved 
France. He crossed the Channel 
most appropriately in the de¬ 
stroyer La Combattante, and 
drove through several of the 
liberated towns and villages in 
the Allied bridgehead. 

De Gaulle has always shown 
the courage and. the patience of a 
patriot. Had all Frenchmen 
shared his faith the story of 
France would have been very 
different. 

PERSISTENT PETER 

A few days before he was to 
take part in a concert Sixer Peter 
Long, of the 6th Osterley (St 
Francis) Wolf Cub Pack, met with 
an accident and had to have seven 
stitches in his leg. < 

Peter was determined not to let 
the show down, so he asked 
another Cub to push him to the 
hall in a borrowed perambulator. 
Peter took his part and the show 
went off successfully. 



Wedding Procession 

As some of our men were approaching Rome after the city had fallen they saw a 
small procession of Italian civilians. It proved to be a wedding party, a young Italian 
couple having decided to get married to celebrate the entry of the Allies into Rome. 


A NOBLE MEMORIAL 

At the age of 83 Mr W. B. 
Havelock, of Grimsby, has passed 
on to his rest. He was for nearly 
50 years head forester at Brock- 
lesby to the Earl of Yarborough, 
who died in 1936 and left 12 
million trees as an enduring 
memorial. 

Mr Havelock had charge of the 
planting of these trees, which 
changed the face of a Lincoln¬ 
shire landscape, and so shares in 
his employer's noble memorial. 

He was the first working forester 
to become president.of the Royal 
English Arboricultural Society. 

GREATER LOVE HATH 


Private Joseph Silk, of 
Somerset Light Infantry, 
sitting on a hillside in 
Burma jungle, cleaning 


the 
was 
the 
his 

weapons. All around him were 
his comrades, similarly engaged, 
and above him was company 
headquarters. Suddenly the fuse 
of one of his grenades began to 
hiss—it had mysteriously ignited. 
Unable to pick it up and throw 
it away without ■ endangering 
other lives, he shouted “Look 
Out,” and, rolling over, clutched 
the grenade to his body. 

Private Silk was killed in¬ 
stantly, but his cool courage and 
self-sacrifice had saved many 
lives. That is the noble story 
behind a recent posthumous 
award of the George Cross. 


Maggie Fair 


fJ^His week the good folk of Gar- 
mouth and Kingston, in 
Morayshire, are holding their 
time-honoured Maggie Fair. 

This fair is supposed to have 
been named after Queen Mar¬ 
garet of Scotland, who died in 
1093, leaving behind her thfe 
fragrant memory of having been 
“one of the noblest types of 
womanhood who had ever 
adorned the pages of history.” 

The Maggie Fair was at one 
time an event of great impor¬ 
tance in the district, being used 
for the transaction of business 
and other practical purposes for 
centuries. Like most other fairs, 
however, it gradually dwindled 
until it consisted of only a few 


stannies (stalls) with toys and 
candies for children. With the 
outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, it disappeared altogether 
until the ladies of Garmouth 
and Kingston revived it in 1917 
to raise funds for war comforts. 

Every year since then a fair 
has been held at The Cross, 
many thousands of pounds being 
raised for the good of the com¬ 
munity; and during this war the 
money has provided comforts 
for the Forces and assisted other 
organisations. This little com¬ 
munity has made its good work 
felt even as far away as China, a 
cheque for £15 having been sent 
last year to Lady Cripps’s Aid 
to China Fund. 


USEFUL INFORMATION 

With the growing interest in 
the war news from the other side 
of the world many C N readers 
are seeking up-to-date knowledge 
about these far-distant regions. 
We would draw their attention to 
two booklets. The Far East, and 
South East Asia and the South 
Pacific Islands, published at 6d 
each by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 10 St 
James’s Square, London, S W 1. 

These Information Notes give 
the basic facts essential to an 
understanding of the areas con¬ 
cerned, and of the History, 
characteristics, and customs of 
their inhabitants. Each book 
contains an excellent sketch map 
and a list of modern books for 
further reading. 

THE TEMPEST 
RAGES 

A new fighter aircraft, the Tem¬ 
pest, is now being used by the 
Royal Air Force over Normandy 
with great success) 

The actual performance details 
of this new plane are still secret, 
but it is known to be a single-seat 
monoplane with an enormously 
powerful and highly super-charged 
engine, enabling it to fight at great 
heights, and "phenomenal” speed 
which allows it to outstrip with 
ease the fastest of the Luftwaffe's 
aircraft. 

The Tempest was designed by 
Sidney Camm, of Hawker’s, in the 
light of war experience, and it is 
coming off the production lines at 
British factories in great numbers. 

SYNTHETIC QUININE 

A report from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, says that two 
young chemists employed by the 
Bolaroid Company Dr Robert 
Woodward and Dr William 
Doering, have perfected a syn¬ 
thetic quinine identical with the 
anti-malaria drug extracted from 
Cinchona bark. It should -be 
added that a final test of the 
hew drug, with animal and 
human sufferers, is awaited. 

It is one more added to the list 
of new drugs invented to meet 
war cases, but we do not know 
whether the synthetic quinine 
can be made in considerable 
quantities. 


THE HOME FRONT 

Mother was talking to eight- 
year-old Doreen about D Day and 
explaining that the men of our 
forces were going to France to 
fight the Nazis. 

Doreen looked thoughtful for a 
few moments before speaking. 

“Does that mean,” she then said, 
“that there wilLbe only men like 
Daddie and Uncle left to look 
after us?” 

Daddie, it should be explained, 
is an Air Raid Warden, and Uncle 
is a Home Guard. 

A SHEFFIELD 
- BENEFACTOR 

Through his Charitable Trust, 
Alderman J. G. Graves, a former 
Lord Mayor cf Sheffield and a 
munificent benefactor whose 
name Sheffield will ever re¬ 
member, has given £25,000 to 
Sheffield University as an endow¬ 
ment for research fellowship in 
medical sciences. 

The gift is regarded by the 
University council as a contribu¬ 
tion directed to the understand¬ 
ing and alleviation of man’s 
bodily ills, and, placing on record 
their high appreciation cf this 
gift, the Council recalls Aider- 
man Graves’s previous gifts to 
the University. They include the 
University Union building, com¬ 
pleted in 1936, which provided, 
for the first time and on an 
adequate scale, for the corporate 
social life of the student's. 


ladce proportion of BBC 
listeners heard the recent 
broadcast demonstration of the 
erection of a factory-made small 
house. It was put up in the 
incredibly short time of nine 
hours. 

This record feat has been 
followed by a further demonstra¬ 
tion cf the same methods of 
building, in the presence of 22 
heads of British building firms 
who handled contracts to an 
aggregate value of £50.000,000 in 
the eight years before the war. 

These building experts de¬ 
clared themselves satisfied with 
the Tarran House, which, as 
mentioned above, had pre¬ 
viously” been publicly erected in 
a working day of nine hours, 
and they have joined with 
Mr R. G. Tarran, the Hull con¬ 
tractor, to build 100,000 of these 
houses in 12 months after the 
conclusion of the war in Europe. 

Some 50,000 workers will be 
absorbed by this scheme, and 
nine-tenths of them will be 
drawn from unskilled labour. 

THE ROCKET SHIP 

One of our secret invasion 
weapons, of which details were 
released recently, is a vessel 
equipped entirely with rockets. 
These can put an amazing weight 
of explosives on the beaches and 
have outstanding “drenching ” 
powers, apart from their great 
effect on morale. 

These vessels were developed as 
a result of experience gained at 
Dieppe. Th&y are, in fact, de¬ 
scribed as one of the first “releases 
of the many developments arising 
from the Dieppe raids.” 

A LITTLE BIT OF 
FRANCE 

A touching scene was witnessed 
the other day at a Services’ Club 
in London, when a British officer 
gave a bunch of flowers to a 
Fighting French officer. 

“These flowers were picked in 
Normandy,” he said, “apd the 
men who picked them would like 
them to be given to the French in 
London.” 

The French officer carried the 
flowers, a red rose and a spray of 
syringa, to the Volontaire Fran- 
cais barracks, and placed some of 
them on the chapel altar. -The 
rest were sent to the Church of 
Notre Dame de France. 

THE DRY PITCH 

A new invention, a resin powder 
for waterproofing soil, is being 
tested on the ground of one of 
America's baseball league teams. 
If experiments prove successful, 
outdoor athletic events will never 
again need to be cancelled because 
of wet ground. 


The Perfect Pig 


2>opular accounts tell of a 
newly-evolved American pig, 
said to be impervious to the 
effects of hot sunshine, and to 
embody various other qualities 
desirable in the perfect pig. But 
our British pigs might well ask 
if they have not qualities just as 
laudable. 

We have pigs, among them the 
famous Berkshires and the Large 
Blacks,. that can pasture in the 
open without the least fear of 
the sun-scald that affects pink 
pigs, and white. Every hot land 
where pig-breeding is practised 
has the. descendants of these 
sun-defying animals of ours. 
Indeed, we have pigs for every 


climate, for the Tamworths, while 
flourishing in temperate con¬ 
ditions, thrive also in countries 
too cold for breeds less robust. 

All America’s pigs, with the 
famous Berkshires as prime 
foundation stocks, have de¬ 
veloped from British pigs. But 
the Americans have evolved one 
great pig whose value is derived 
almost solely from its lard, and 
we have not sought development 
so extreme as that. All our 
representatives of the sty are 
valued for their yield, not only 
of lard, but of ham and bacon 
and also roast pork, and Britain 
is still the home of the world’s 
best pigs. 
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More Watches 


at Last 


, Invasion Helpers 

Senior boys from a well-known public school gave valuable help 
at an ordnance depot loading stores for our invasion forces. 


Naples is Restored Again 


'J'he harbour of Naples, so 
' heavily but unavoidably 
bombed by the Allies before they 
captured the city, so charac¬ 
teristically devastated by the 
Huns before they left, has now 
been so effectively repaired that 
it can once more handle all the 
shipping required to go through 
the port. 

Thus a great, famous, historic 
city, the third in Italy and one of 
the most beautiful in that land 
of lovely cities, is beginning to 
breathe again in the air of free¬ 
dom. First devastation, then 
hunger, then disease; now repair 
and revictualling and- restora¬ 
tion of health and strength. 

Established as a flourishing 
Greek colony while ancient 
Rome was still a village, Naples 
has had a magnificent and long 


life. It will take some time yet 
to restore completely the damage 
done to her churches, over 300 in 
number, to her libraries (three 
of which are among the most 
famous in the world), and to her 
splendid museums of art v and 
natural history. But the Italians 
are an astonishingly, virile 
people, and in the new demo¬ 
cratic future which is opening 
for them it may indeed be that 
trade and industry in southern 
Italy will then have a chance of 
flourishing as well as they have 
done in the north. 

Despite her poverty, caused by 
a succession of bad rulers and by 
indolence and corruption, Naples 
has such great natural advant¬ 
ages that she may well become 
one of the most flourishing sea¬ 
ports in the Mediterranean. 


They Builded Better Than They Knew 


0 UR American friends have 
fallen in love with our pic¬ 
turesque little bridges, hump¬ 
backed and quaint, with their 
arches and massive piers, strad¬ 
dling across rural rivers or rock- 
strewn currents. 

Some of them were built as 
long ago as the 14th or 15th cen¬ 
turies, and for generations car¬ 
ried nothing heavier than the 
stage coach and the farm 
wagon. Today they are bearing 
a tremendous volume of traffic 
the like of which their builders 
never dreamed. 

Americans who periodically 
inspect the old bridges, over 
many of which rumble the 
mechanised divisions, often ex¬ 
press their admiration for our 


builders of the past—the un¬ 
known toilers who wrought so 
surely and so well. 

One historic bridge which 
* links two counties was coni"' 
demned some years ago by a 
County Council, but it is still do¬ 
ing duty, bearing up under the 
continuous strain of heavily- 
laden service vehicles which 
pass over it every day. 

It speaks well for the crafts¬ 
men of old who, despising the 
stopgap and the makeshift, 
made sure that their work would 
endure! Wartime traffic is giv¬ 
ing our tiny bridges the severest 
test of the ages, and it is really 
amazing how, though so often 
looking time-worn, they are 
standing up to it all! 


People in' this country who 
have had watch trouble— 
and who has not—will be glad 
to know that at last we are 
getting a bigger quota of watches 
from Switzerland. The shops 
have reasonable stocks for the 
first time in four years, and 
although they are not cheap, 
they are at least there to be had. 

Before the war American 
watches were cheaper than the 
Swiss, not so good, but good 
enough to be very popular. But 
there is an even greater watch 
shortage in the USA than 
there is here, and the small 
supply of American watches 
which is still coming over here 
is reserved for the Services. 

The British watchmaking 
industry had almost disappeared 
before the war, save for the 
finest quality watches, and even 
these were made only for the 
home market and some of the 
Colonies. The Swiss, the Ameri¬ 
cans, and the Germans had 
beaten British watches out of 
our own market, and there was 
little hope of restoring it then." 
But British watchmakers have 
always been among the most 
skilful in the world, so there is 
no reason why they should not 
regain their trade after the war, 
especially if the Government will 
give them a little help. 

Germany has not gone short 
of watches or of any other pre¬ 
cision instruments in this war, 
even though she had to divert 
much of her skilled, labour to 
other things. She has greedily 
absorbed almost the whole of 
Swiss production in this Held, 
and nobody can blame the Swiss, 
cut off from the rest of the 
world, if they ■ sought their 
, nearest and largest market. But 
the Swiss valued and have not 
fBrgotten their British custo¬ 
mers, and the way in which this 
new flow of Swiss watches is 
reaching this country will make 
an interesting story some day. 

THE LIMIT 

Jr is not long since an American 
soldier wrote home in high 
glee to his parents in Salt Lake 
City to say he had established 
what he believed to be a record. 
HJ had been summoned for 
speeding between - Henley and 
Marlow, on a bicycle. 

Now, it is all very well for our 
ally to be amused, but we think 
that quite a dangerous tul-n of 
speed CEln be reached down those 
delightful Thames Valley roads, 
even by cyclists; and traffic rules 
are traffic rules, in the States as 
well as here—yes, and in Allied- 
held Italy as well, as our second 
story tells. 

A jeep, carrying two British 
Army photographers who had 
been cooped up in the Anzio 
beach-head since our first land¬ 
ing, was among the first Allied 
vehicles to break through and 
join the victorious Fifth Army 
advancing from the south-east. 
There were mines and booby- 
traps to watch, there were shells 
and bombs, and there were Ger¬ 
man snipers. But the jeep got 
through, and continued its 
triumphant journey down to 
Naples. There it came to an in¬ 
glorious end. For the jeep had 
been hardly five minutes in that 
great city when its occupants 
were. all arrested by a watchful 
American military policeman— 
jor speeding! 



FRONTIERS OF 
FRIENDSHIP 

gY eliminating motives for any 
disturbance of peace be¬ 
tween Peru and Ecuador a new 
era in their relations has begun. 
So runs a statement by the 
Peruvian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in announcing an agree¬ 
ment on the frontiers between 
the two countries. 

It was in March 1942 that a 
Peace Treaty was concluded 
between Peru and Ecuador ; and 
it is to be hoped that the two 
South American Republics will 
long continue to find their 
frontiers a bond of friendship 
rather than a dividing line. In 
this they have the splendid 
example of their good neigh¬ 
bours in North America, USA 
and Canada, with their 3000 
miles of■ frontiers of friendship. 
& 

The Wonder-Worker 

JCTany are the tributes which 
have been paid to the 
discoverer of penicillin, Professor 
Sir Alexander Fleming, and to 
the gallant band of research 
workers who have laboured so 
mightily, and arc. still labouring, 
in its development. 

Many, too, arc the tributes’ 
which have been paid to the 
efficacy of penicillin, but none 
has been more wholehearted and 
witty than that of the famous 
historian and biographer, Mr 
Philip Guedalla, in a short 
speech to the Royal Society of 
Arts. 

Describing himself as one of 
the animals into which the life- 
savingpen jcillin had been injected 
Mr Guedalla went on to say, 
“ I. wish to testify with all 
humility and thankfulness to a 
treatment which in six weeks 
can bring a man out of the 
shadow into a state in which he 
is able to resist the efforts of 
three Government departments 
to amend the text Of his book.” 


The Ch/7dren's 

0 For Decision, Bar 

^ new name has been added' t<< 
the great names of history 
—D Day. It was a stroke of 
genius to give the great invasion 
day this name, for it has mystery 
and wonder about it, an air of: 
hush and secrecy. 

D Day, a Day for Decision. 
We have reached the climax of 
the great struggle. All over thq: 
world men have patiently waited 
and planned, hoped, and won¬ 
dered. Through strain and sor¬ 
row men’s hearts have been kept 
strong by the certainty tha? 
some time would come the day 
of decision. It is now here; 

D Day will go down in history 
as the Day when doubts and 
fears were laid aside and there 
was a fearless looking in the fact* 
of the enemy. All over the worlcy 
men have added D Day to tip 
symbol of the V sign. Th. 

V sign has been' the symbol of 
Hope—a hope at times dimmed 
grid frustrated. D Day has 
become the symbol of Decision. 

D Day stands for Daring. The 
war will not be brought to 
victorious conclusion withou: 
Daring. The United Nations 
have now reached a moment 
when caution must be out¬ 
matched by daring. D Day 


Under the & 
♦ 


Qyclists and motorists 


argue about 

road 

regulations. But 

they 

are both on the 

same 

side. 


!•) * 


JJVS workers 

have 

formed their 

own 

orchestra. Many of them 


PETER 

WANT: 

KNC 


arc conductors. 

- S 

goME people value a 
kind word more than 
money. The tip of the 
tongue. 

□ 

MAX advertises him¬ 
self as a hand-sewn 
hoot repairer. Has he a 
stitch in his side ? 



If a para: 
paratre 
iandin; 


Carry oN 

Doubt No Longer 

JAoubt no longer that the 

A ■' , Highest is the wisest and 
the best, 

Let not all that saddens Nature 
blight thy hope or break thy 
rest, 

Quail not at the fiery mountain, 
at the shipwreck, or the rolling 

Thunder, or the rending earth¬ 
quake, or the famine, or the 
pest ! 

Neither mourn if human creeds 
be lower than the heart's 
desire ! 

Through the gates that bar the 
distance comes a gleam of 
what is higher. 

Wait till Death has flung them 
open, when the man ' will 
make the Maker 

Dark 'no more with human 
hatreds in the glare of death¬ 
less fire ! 


United Na 

The charming verse of our Poet 
Laureate, Mr John Masefield, 
has graced numerous outstandiiy 
occasions, the , latest being United 
Nations' Day, celebrated on June 
14 , for which he composed the 
following lines : 

Cince Charity is killed, and 
^ Faith a void, 

Man can but cling to Hope, or be 
destroyed ; 

Hope still remains, as, in th ; ; 
whirling storm. 

When sea, air, sky, arc tattered 
out of form, 

SELF-SUPPORTING 

'T'he deepest truths cannot, 1 iIT■ 
other objects of study, be 
put into words ; from long inter¬ 
course and close intimacy 7 with 
the facts it comes suddenly into 
existence in the soul, like a light 
kindled by a flying spark and gt 
once becomes self-supporting. 

Plato 
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Newspaper 


iiig, and Dedication 

called for courage on the part of 
all in the vast operations of the 
liberation ; and we have stood 
silently in humbled pride as the 
men of daring made D Day a 
great one in the annals of the 
world. 

D Day means Dedication. It 
is here that every British man 
and woman, every British boy 
and girl, the races of all the ; 
United Nations have joined in 
D Day. D Day was not a 
signal for soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen alone. Not only must the 
liberation be successful, but the 
minds and spirits of the millions 
of men and women who stand 
behind the liberators must be 
infused with a new and lasting 
resolve. 

Unless there is in the United 
Nations that spirit of Dedication 
which will see' to it that the 
Decision and Daring of our men 
are matched in the common 
people our hopes for the future 
may well be disappointed. Dedi¬ 
cation means a readiness to take 
the victory which D Day will 
bring and use it profitably for 
the betterment of the world— 
to see that its victorious purpose 
is carried forward into the life 
of all men. 


ditor's Table 


site is a 
foper’s 
g-piace 


fy airman takes a 
“lucky” Union Jack 
with him. Keeps the Hag 
flying. 

0 

-A. ^ ai dho)' says he likes to 
imagine he is some¬ 
body else. So far as we 
are concerned he is. 

0 

Parliament wants to 
find continuous work 
for all. Most people 
would prefer a little 
rest. 

B 

THERE will be 25 extra 
M Ps at the next 
election. Extra good ones 
we hope. 


A VERY BLACK 
MARKET 

. HPiianks are due to the Sunday 
Express for its efforts to 
protect bird life from the gangs 
who raid birds’ nests to reap 
a' harvest from the high prices 
■now obtained for the eggs, ■ 
often those of legally-protected 
birds. The Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture has expressed a strong 
opinion on this subject. To 
take examples, there is the 
black-headed gull, a beautiful 
bird and a friend of the farmer 
which most certainly should be 
left alone. It is illegal to sell 
plovers’ eggs, but nevertheless 
they are sold. The plover is a 
bird which is’ both beautiful 
and useful. 

Everyone should join in the 
efforts made to protect these 
lovely and helpful creatures. 

© 

Spoiling the View 

Tn a luncheon address recently 
Mr J. G. Weir, LM S publicity 
manager for Glasgow, expressed 
approval of the post-war controls 
likely to. be placed • on poster 
advertising in rural districts by 
repeating the following jingle : 

I think that I shall never see 
A bill-board lovely as a tree. 

A nd tinless the bill-boards fall, 
I’ll never see a tree , at all. 

.© 

Fighters But Not 
l/o tors 

Tt was by a majority as large as 
1 16 to 3 that Mr ' Speaker’s 

Electoral Reform Conference 
defeated the proposal to lower 
the age at which citizens may 
Vote from 21 to 18 . 

Many already hold that young 
men and women compelled to 
serve their country at 18 should 
be entitled to vote on its affairs at 
the same age. We think, too, 
that these young people will not 
be silent on this matter when 
they return home after the war. 
© 

JUST AN IDEA 
Some people sit around, and 
wait for good hick, in vain. I Vise 
folk get busy, and work for it. 


tions* Day 

The centre’s stillness bares a 
second's star 

Showing that beauty, light, and 
order are. 

Then, though the centre pass and 
rage recur. 

Remembered light is the soul’s 
minister ; 

Remembered light, that, when 
the darkness dies, 

Is daily lot and life to mortal 
eyes. 

So, now, though tumult darken 
land and sea, 

These banded peoples promise 
Peace to be. 

The Great Awakening 

W7e forget nothing ! The 
memory sleeps but wakes 
again. I often wonder how it 
shall be when, after the last sleep 
of death, the reveille shall 
arouse us forever, and the past, 
hi one burst of self-consciousness, 
rush back like the soul revivified. 

Thackeray 


LIFE’S VICTORY WON 

T ife’s race well run, 

Life’s work well done. 
Life’s victory won, 

Now cometh rest. 

E. H. Parker 

The Master Spirit 

pV>R century after century 
Christianity grew and be¬ 
came the master spirit of men’s 
lives. It set them free in this 
world and gave them the promise 
of eternal life in the next. It 
built up the foundations of 
mercy and justice and infinite 
love on- which Civilisation is 
built. It took selfishness out 
of the heart of a man and gave 
him a passion for humanity, 
for sowing the seeds of happi¬ 
ness wide about the world and 
sharing the good life with all. 
It built up a brotherhood in 
which men of all colours, nations, 
races, faiths, and tongues could 
choose their ways of life and 
live in peace, none making them 
afraid. Arthur Mee 


5 

Little Grey Hero 

During this war the carrier-pigeon has often been in the fore¬ 
front of battle—one of these birds was among the first 
bearers of news on D Day; and ire have told before of the 
way the carrier-pigeon acts as a lifeline for the airman when all 
his other ways of sending an SOS have gone. But the pigeon 
also played 1 no small part in the last war, and one of them 
at least, Cher Ami, was honoured as a hero. This is its story. 


July I, 1944 

The Magic of 
Words 

^yop.DS may have an amusing 
effect on work. Leaders of 
Civil Defence volunteers know 
all about it. Dull routine duties 
may pall after frequent repeti¬ 
tion, and the men grow bored. 
But, call an old duty by a new 
name, preferably a military 
name, and what an electrifying 
result is to be noted*! 

One of the men concerned 
tells us how zest was re-awakened 
in his squad by the coming of 
the word “ reconnoitre ” into 
their vocabulary. His comrades 
had tired of drill in which 
houses had to be peeped and 
spied into on the pretence that 
they had a fire inside caused by 
an incendiary. When, however, 
these operations were described 
as reconnoitring the whole aspect 
of that part of the drill was 
changed, and the team now 
reconnoitres with the keenness 
of bloodhounds. 

More recently a second tonic 
has come. When a big body of 
soldiers deploys it spreads out 
over a greater area. The C D 
team in question has newly de¬ 
cided that when its members are 
ordered to disperse to bring re¬ 
lief to other sectors, supposedly 
hard-pressed, they deploy! 
“What are you two doing here?” 
two veterans were asked as they 
sternly surveyed the house out¬ 
side which they rested. "We 
are deployed to put out an 
imaginary fire caused by incen¬ 
diaries in this house,” was the 
proud answer. 

FOSTERING FRIENDSHIP 

As a first result of 20,000 
letters exchanged by Yorkshire 
and County Durham children 
and American boys and girls a 
gift of toys made by Chicago 
children for their Durham pen- 
friends has been shipped, and 
will be exhibited at Newcastle. 

Lady Hilda Butterfield of 
Keighley, who planned this cor¬ 
respondence, aims at completing 
a £2,000,000 scheme sponsored 
by American millionaires, where¬ 
by boys and girls of the two 
countries would cross the Atlan¬ 
tic after the war for two years 
educational training. Pen- 
friends will then become good 
companions. 


JJ'atched and bred in an English 
loft, Cher Ami was trained 
in “homing” flights above the 
English landscape. Then came a 
call from General Pershing, 
commanding the United States 
forces in France. Two thousand 
carrier pigeons were wanted, and 
Britain supplied them. Among 
them was Cher Ami. 

They were shipped across 
Channel and based in lofts at 
Langres, behind the lines, for 
preliminary training. This over, 
Cher Ami was at last “ posted ” 
,to trenches manned by Ameri¬ 
cans in the Argonne Forest. For 
some time Cher Ami’s duties 
consisted of nothing but waiting, 
together with several other birds - 
from the Langres lofts. Then 
came the day when he was tossed 
into the air to fly back to his 
base, thirty kilometres away, 
with a message. His active ser¬ 
vice had begun. Having delivered 
his message safely, Cher Ami 
was placed in a basket and once 
again sent to the front. Again 
and again he was sent back on 
his own wings, until he- had 
delivered more than a dozen 
important messages. 

_ Then came his most perilous 
journey. The company to which 
he was attached became sur¬ 
rounded, and lost touch with its 
base. All means of communica¬ 
tion were cut off—all save the 
pigeon-service. And , so strong 
was the enemy’s determination 
to keep the company isolated 
that even this seemed a forlorn 
hope. One by one the pigeons 
were launched into the air, and 
one by one they were shot down. 
At last only Cher Ami remained. 

A- final message was written, 
placed in its case, and fixed to 
the pigeon’s leg. Then Cher Ami 
was tossed skywards over the 
parapet of the trench. At once 
there broke out a tempest of fire 
from the enemy, and, judging by 
the way he staggered in the air, 
Cher Ami seemed doomed to 
suffer the fate of the other birds. 

But luck—and pluck—were 


with him. A sudden pain caused 
him to reel in his flight. Then 
he recovered, and, passing out of 
the inferno, struggled on until 
at length he landed, exhausted 
and with one of his legs shat¬ 
tered, at the entrance to his loft. 
He had brought the message dis¬ 
closing the position of his com¬ 
pany, and an attack which saved 
them was launched. 

As for Cher Ami, it seemed 
certain that he would die; but 
he was nursed as tenderly as a 
soldier, and eventually, though, 
alas, with only one' leg, he was 
brought back to health. 

There was no further service 
for him. Cher Ami had earned 
his retirement, and one red- 
letter day he was put aboard a 
transport going back to the 
USA, the man who delivered 
him to the ship being no less a 
person thaji General Pershing. 

In America he was feted as a 
hero, and at last settled in 
Washington as the mascot of the 
American Signal Corps, cooing 
out the rest of his life in well-fed 
contentment. Even after his 
death Cher Ami continued to be 
honoured by our allies, for his 
little grey body was preserved 
and placed in one of America’s 
great museums. 

When Gravity Failed 

Most people - must have 
thought how strange and un¬ 
canny it must feel to jump from 
a plane and drift downwards 
until the earth is hit with a 
bump. 

Yet the adventure of an 
American paratrooper recently 
when he jumped from a troop 
carrier was much worse. While 
his comrades floated down to 
earth he found to his horror that 
he was going up! 

. This phenomenal happening 
was caused by a rising column of 
hot air which had caught in the 
bell of the parachute. Some 
minutes later, however, he 
drifted free and landed. 



THIS ENGLAND 


A summer’s day in the heart of busy London —by the Round 
Pond in .Kensington Gardens, a substitute for ’the seaside 
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The Last of the 
Leader's House 

It has been reported from Stockholm that the “Fuehrerhaus,” 
* or Leader’s House, in Munich has been destroyed by the RAF. 
If so, the world is well rid of a thing of ill-repute, for this was 
the meeting-place of Adolf Hitler and his fellow villains. 


Munich itself, however, has 
been a sore disappointment to 
Hitler. It was in this city, the 
most artistic in Germany and one. 
of the finest and grandest, that 
he made his first essay in revo¬ 
lution'. the famous - beer-cellar 
“Putsch” of 1923, which, how¬ 
ever, showed him up in a some¬ 
what craven, light. . Here he. 
made many a speech, both before 
and after he came to power, and 
he had a strong following in the 
city. Yet somehow Hitler never 
quite mapaged to make enthusi¬ 
astic Nazis of. all the folk of 
Munich, and that is why in due 
course he transferred the 
‘.‘spiritual home” of Nazidom to 
the other great and ancient city 
of Bavaria, Nuremberg. There 
he had mu'ch wider success, 
despite the old traditions of 
individual freedom which Nurem¬ 
berg has known since the days 
of Hans Sachs and his Minne¬ 
singers. In Nuremberg there 
was no such basic resentment at 
the denial of individual liberty 
as there was in Munich. 

That resentment took shape 
not long ago in a revolt among 
the students of the magnificent 
Munich University, as well as 
some of the teaching staff. Hitler 
crushed it with typical savagery, 
putting young lads and girls to 
death, members of some of the 
leading aristocratic families of 
Bavaria among them. But the 
affair shook him badly, for it 
revealed a brave and outspoken 
opposition to Hitlerism in the 
heart of the city where it was 


born. Ncr must we forget that 
it was in Munich that the amaz¬ 
ing and almost hysterical scenes 
took place only some few months 
before the war, when Neville 
Chamberlain came there after 
his Godesberg talks, and the 
people of Munich thought, as he 
did, that he brought peace with 
him. 

Both were deceived, and 
Munich became a byword 
through the civilised world. 

There are other Leader’s 
Houses in many parts of 
Germany, and there are the 
Napoli, the groups' of special 
schools where the pick of the 
Hitler Youth is even at this 
moment, when the twilight of 
Hitlerism is in sight, being 
trained in body, mind, and 
“soul” to become -the tyrants 
and butchers of all human 
civilisation. Let us hope ft will 
not be long before these, too, 
and all they stand for, are laid 
in ruins. 

Problem 

Readers who enjoy working 
out sums may like to calculate 
how many of our soldiers have 
sausages for breakfast. An 
officer who spoke at the opening 
of Lydd’s Salute the Soldier 
Week said that if the sausages 
eaten by the Army for break¬ 
fast in one day were placed end 
to end they would make a line 25 
miles long. 

The average length of a 
sausage is four inches. 


BEDTIME CORNER 



All Neatness and 
Sweetness 

Qaid a mouse to a bee, 

“ I really can’t see 
How so many contrive 
In that very small hive 
To continue to thrive.” 

Said the bee to the mouse, 

As he entered his house, 

‘‘ Does it matter at all 
If your dwelling be small, 
When in it are neatness, 

And order and sweetness ? 

I really don’t think that it 
does—buzz-buzz ! ” 

THE TWO FROGS 

One hot summer, when the 
country was parched and the 
lakes and ponds had nearly 
all dried up, two frogs went 
in search of water. At last 
they came to a deep well, and, 
sitting on the edge of it, they 
wondered if they should jump 
in. 

One of them wanted to do 
so; saying that there was 
plenty of clear water and no 
danger of being disturbed; 


but the other thought for a 
time and then answered: 
“That is all very well, but I 
should not like to jump in, 
for if the water should hap¬ 
pen to dry up there how 
should we get out again?” 
Look before pou leap. 

THE DIFFICULT WAY 

r\ JESUS. I am glad that Thou 
Was once a little child 
like me; 

■So, when before Thy throne 
I boio, 

My heart I can pour forth • to 
Thee. 

I want to be so very good, 
And yet I'm often not, I 
know; 

It is so easy to be rude. 

So difficult Thy way to go. 

I need Thy help. Lord, every 
day; 

Thou art my Saviour and my 
Friend; 

Without Thine aid I’m sure to 
stray; 

Upon Thy guidance I depend. 

David Effaye 


A Poem m 

Music 

'J'he British Council have issued 
gramophone records of the 
new Symphony in D by Dr 
Vaughan Williams. This is tne 
fifth symphony that this com¬ 
poser has written. It is a work of 
quiet and gracious beauty, in¬ 
fluenced and- inspired by John 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, and 
reveals Dr Vaughan Williams at 
his b'est and most mature. Many 
C N readers will have heard it 
• broadcast on the wireless. 

Dr Vaughan Williams bears 
witness in his symphonies to the 
influence that English sounds and 
scenes have had on his music. 
His first ! symphony was the Sea 
symphony, in which something of 
what the sea means to the sea¬ 
farer is set forth; this symphony 
is choral, the words- from Walt 
Whitman. Then came the 
London symphony, in which some 
of. the sounds and sights of ~ 
London were portrayed. There 
followed the beautiful Pastoral 
symphony, which sings of the 
beauty of our incomparable 
countryside, so rich and varied in 
its beauty. 

Dr Vaughan Williams was 
greatly influenced in his early 
compositions by folk music. He 
has himself edited and collected 
many of our English folk songs, 
some of which, such as Billy 
Boy, are often sung by Scouts 
or Guides sitting round their 
camp fire. 

Unwanted 

Freedom 

Prom America, land of the 
free, comes an amusing story of 
a man who astonished all his _ 
fellow men by scorning freedom." 

Charles Nelson, a simple- 
hearted woodsman of 55, re¬ 
ceived a short prison sentence of 
11 days for some small offence, 
and came down from his Ten¬ 
nessee mountainside to the 
county gaol at St Joseph, Mis¬ 
souri. But when the term was 
over,'he just remained where he 
was, a most contented prisoner. 

Charles refused to leave. His 
cell door was wide open; warders 
escorted him to the street door 
not once, but several times. 
Charles smiled, shook his head, 
and stayed. He said he had 
made himself "right at home ’’ 
where he was, liked the prison 
food- and treatment, and found 
everything “just fine.” And 
when at last this too-apprecia- 
tive guest was persuaded to 
leave the St Joseph County gaol, 
the authorities heaved a sigh. 
Getting rid of Charles Nelson 
had been no easy task. 

A Nation in 
the Making 

About half of Canada’s popu¬ 
lation are linked with Britain by 
birth or descent. 

This, is revealed by a survey of 
the census taken in 1941, when 
the population was 11,429,084. 
Of the 5,715,004 Canadians of 
British origin nearly four-fifths 
were Canadian born. 

The French-speaking Cana¬ 
dians, numbering 3,483,038, form 
30 per cent of the -. population, 
and of these more than 97 per 
cent were Canadian born. 

Of the remaining population 
13 per cent had their origin in 
other European countries, while 
2 per cent are Asiatic, Eskimo, 
or Indian. 
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Plane Builder 

Elizabeth Ann Clifford, now home again in Chelsea after 
four years in America as an evacuee, is an expert maker 
of model planes, which she sells to London stores. Here 
we see Elizabeth, who is 13, at work on a Boston plane. 


Our Dauntless Middies 


rj^ASKs of heavy responsibility on 
D Day fell on the midship¬ 
men of the Royal Navy, and 
Nelson himself could not have 
wished for lads of stouter heart 
and quicker wits. In the land¬ 
ing of our invasion craft boys of 
18 and even less were second-in- 
command of cargoes of - bull¬ 
dozers, jeeps, and every kind of 
indispensable outfit and equip¬ 
ment. 

Midshipman Charles Fowler, 
for example, took charge of his 
tank, landing craft when her 
commander fell, unloaded her 
under heavy fire, and brought 
her safely back to England. 

It would need the pen of a 
Marryat to depict such exploits 
worthily. Frederick Marryat, 
himself a distinguished sailor 
who sailed with Cochrane as a 
middy at the age of 14, saw 
much active service against the 
Fl ench on the very shores which 
we are now attacking. Midship¬ 
men in his day were even younger 
than they are in-1944, and their 


life out of action was a good deal 
harder than it is nowadays, for 
the British Navy of Napoleonic 
times was indeed a tough school. 
But the breed is still the'same. 

One of Marryat’s middies will 
be specially remembered for his 
philosophical habit, in every 
battle, of waiting until a cannon¬ 
ball made a hole in the side of 
his ship, and then sticking his 
head through it. He explained 
that it was almost impossible, by 
mathematical probability, for 
any cannon-ball to hit the same 
place twice, and he was therefore 
sqfe for the rest of the action. 
That calculation would scarcely 
appeal to the present-day middy, 
who knows from experience that 
bombs and shells do not respect 
mathematical probabilities, but 
quite often hit the same spot 
twice, or as near as is all too un¬ 
comfortable. And anyway, under 
D Day conditions our midship¬ 
men are too busy to bother about 
finding a safe place in which to 
stick their heads. 


ANJMALS OVER THERE 


J}ocs and other animals' are 
accompanying our troops on 
the invasion. One American pet- 
lover even took his ferret with 
him, a dainty lady who was par¬ 
tial to ' bread-and-milk, and will 
get it from the special rations 
which her owner took with him. 

A small mongrel called D Day 
went with a U S landing-craft, 
and is already well settled down 
on French soil. Cats and birds, 
and even small bears, have been 
with the U S 8th and 9th Air 
Forces on missions over Ger¬ 
many, but none are yet reported 
with the land troops. 

Though reputed to dislike cer¬ 


tain kinds of uniform, such as 
that of the postman, British dogs 
love troops, and evidently French 
dogs are just as friendly, for 
many have already attached 
themselves to invasion units, ac¬ 
cepting new names and answer¬ 
ing them at once. Soldiers who 
would have liked to bring a dog 
across the Channel, but were not 
able to do so, need not envy their 
more fortunate colleagues. There 
are, we hear, plenty of stray 
dogs “over there,” quite enough 
to go round; and all of them 
ready for any kind of adventure 
with these new and cheerful 
masters. 


Shakespeare On the Screen 


'J'he life of William Shake¬ 
speare will be the subject of 
a film soon to be made in this 
country. Never before, either in 
Britain or America, has this been 
attempted. 'Mr Ben Hecht, well- 
known American script-writer, 
has been signed up by producer 
Paul Soskin to write and direct 
the film. . 

Mr Hecht-intends to stage the 
film as simply as Shakespeare 
did his plays, with none of the 
tremendous sets and lavish ex¬ 


penditure which have sometimes 
marred screen versions.' 

He proposes to base his story 
on the life of Shakespeare by the 
Danish author George Brandes, 
and will include parts of the 
plays exactly as they were staged 
in Elizabethan days, and, if pos¬ 
sible, in the same location. 

Many famous figures of the 
Tudor Age. like Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Kit Marlowe, will be 
portrayed in the film, and every 
detail will be accurately shown. 
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The Happy Chance The timeless art Harnessing the Floods 


Hr he discovery of the wonderful healer, Penicillin, though it 
would have eluded any but an exceptionally skilled 
observer, is a supreme case of timely and happy chance. 

Penicillin, indeed, though its 
discovery is one of the great 
events of our time, in the first 
place might very easily have been' 
thrown away by its discoverer, 

Professor Sir Alexander Fleming; 
and he spoke of this in a deeply 
interesting sermon which he 
preached at the Savoy Chapel 
Royal recently. He had often 
thought, he said, what a curious 
thing it‘was that the discovery 
ever happened, and that he, the 
discoverer, did not throw away 
the plate which by a happy acci¬ 
dent had received a dropping of 
mould where it was not wanted. 

It seemed as though Provi¬ 
dence had been kind in present¬ 
ing us with this substance just at 
a time, when it ivas most wanted. 

Every bacteriologist has had 
moulds dropped on'to his plates 
by mistake, and has thrown them 
away in disgust. But in this case 
it happened that the plate was 
not thrown away at once, and so 
we got Penicillin. It was a won¬ 
derful thing for a minute spore 
no one knows from whence, to 
drop on to a plate where it was 
not wanted, to give us this mar¬ 
vellous result. 

Much important work has fol¬ 
lowed the actual discovery. One 
of the great pioneers in the de¬ 
velopment of Penicillin, Sir H. 

W. Florey, has said that the first 
essential was to increase its 
manufacture by means of mould 
on a really large scale. Such 
success attended these efforts 
that the drug can now be issued 
by the kilogramme. The bulk of 
the supplies are reserved for the 
armed forces, for the infection of 
battle casualties is still a serious 
problem; and in thousands of 
cases Penicillin has brought men 
out of the very shadow of death. 

“Chance sometimes in experi¬ 
menting maketh us to stumble 


of India 


By the C N Correspondent in America 


upon somewhat which is new.” So 
wrote the wise Sir Francis Bacon 
over 300 years ago. And there 
have been many discoveries 
which endorse his pronounce¬ 
ment-benefactions won from 
Nature by what either seems 
accident or the mishaps of their 
authors in other directions. “The 
most important of my discoveries 
have been suggested to me by my 
failures, ” Sir Humphry Davy 
declared. 

. It was when vainly seeking to 
make quinine from coal-tar pro¬ 
ducts that Sir .William Perkin 
accidentally produced the first 
aniline dye, with its manifold 
results. The study of water fleas 
led Metchnikoff, the illustrious 
Slav, to the discovery and pur¬ 
pose of the white cells that police 
human blood and devour the 
germs of disease by which it may 
become fatally peopled. Much 
did the professors and seniors of 
Louis Pasteur lament his appar¬ 
ently profitless dallying over the 
agencies that sour beer and wine. 
But he proved those agencies to 
be living organisms, and traced 
similar microbes at work causing 
poultry-cholera, vine disease, and 
a silkworm malady that was de¬ 
troy ing a major French industry. 
From that he traced the exist¬ 
ence of microbes that slay human 
beings, during epidemics, by 
millions, and every hour are 
active in the destruction of 
human health and activity. 

Pasteur devised antiseptic 
measures which, perfected by our 
Lord Lister, made surgery safe in 
operations of the most delicate 
and complicated character. 

But all these accidents, provi¬ 
dential as they may seem, are 
turned to account only by a rare 
and gifted observer such as Sir 
Alexander Fleming, the dis¬ 
coverer of Penicillin. 


Learn to ankle your 
^TBSA Bicycle 



When you’re riding your B.S.A. do you ever 
think about what your feet and ankles are doing ? 
No? Well, here’s what they should be doing if 
you want to get the best out of your B.S.A. 

The ball of the foot—that is the forepart—should 
be on the pedals, because the.proper movement is 
to swing the pedal round instead of Just pushing 
it down. You can get this swing movement by. 
using your ankles. When the pedal is down, use 
your toes to drive it under the centre of the 
.bottom bracket. When it's 'up, push it over the 
top centre by raising your toes. This is known 
as "ankling,” and it makes all the difference to 
easy riding. Try it and see. 

If you haven’t a B.S.A. yet but want one, ask 
your parents to put your name on the nearest 
B.S.A. dealer's waiting;’list. He’ll do his best for 
you—but you’ll have to be patient. 



THE BICYCLE 

YOU CAN’T BEAT 

B.S.A, Cycles Ltd., Birmingham, 11 . 


fascinating Exhibition of 
Indian Art is being held until 
July 7 at the Alpine Club in Lon¬ 
don. Sponsored by the Tagore 
Society to foster interest in this 
native art, it incidentally helps to 
relieve distress caused by the 
Bengal famine. 

Sculptures, paintings, and tex¬ 
tiles form the basis of a collection 
which reveals the soul of a great 
people as well as Its skilful crafts¬ 
manship. Many bronzes are here, 
and, whatever their period, they 
all show highly developed crafts¬ 
manship, while fine examples of 
Masulipatam textiles, which have 
been of high repute since 1742, 
carry into a commercial world 
the Indian’s age-old understand¬ 
ing of beauty and colour. 

In some objects we can indeed 
trace outside influences, the sub¬ 
jects of the Gandhara sculptures 
of the 2nd century wearing gar¬ 
ments similar to those worn by 
the Romans, and having a style 
of headdress not unlike the 
ancient Greeks. Gandhara was 
on the overland trade route from 
the Mediterranean to China, but 
this influence of the outside 
world over the Indian artists did 
not last long. 

From Khmer comes a famous 
head in sandstone of Buddha; 
there is an exquisite ivory re¬ 
presenting a father escorting his 
wife and child who are riding 
upon an ox, and among, the 
bronzes pride of place must be 
given to a 10th-century work 
from Orissa depicting a Shiva in 
the Dance of Creation. 

More domestic among the 
treasures are three pairs of ear¬ 
rings of leaf and flower design. 
The girls of India today wear 
similar earrings to those which 18 
centuries ago adorned the women 
of. Taxila. What an excellent 
example of the continuity of art 
in an eastern country! 

We know much about political 
India, but her arts, those univer¬ 
sal vehicles of thought and ex¬ 
pression, are all but a closed 
book to most of us. This exhibi¬ 
tion reveals many chapters of 
that book. 

Unite, Fight, 
Attack, Win 

We are glad to pass on to our 
readers the opening and closing 
phrases oj an inspiring message 
to the Youth of the World broad¬ 
cast on D Day by the World 
Youth Council. The message 
begins: 

T^reedom-Loving Youth of the. 

World! The hour for which 
we have worked and hoped has 
struck! . 

A new epoch is dawning, a new 
epoch for the free nations as for 
the enslaved. Upon the libera¬ 
tion of Europe depends the 
future of the young generation 
the world over. 

The message concludes: 

In '’the name of the young 
martyrs of your people, stand 
ready in your ranks! You have 
your orders from your leaders, 
you have your orders from 
Supreme Commander General 
Eisenhower. Know them by 
heart! Obey them.with the last 
breath in your body! Obey them 
with the last drop of your blood! 
We are ready, we are united, we 
are going all out for Victory! 
Forward for our future! Unite, 
fight, attack, win! 


“ Ole man river”— the Mississippi—is the father of all rivers, 
^ dividing America into two great sections. But he has 
to be watched carefully so that he does not burst his banks. 


The American army has a 
special section called the Missis¬ 
sippi Guard, which watches the 
floods of the great river; ‘ and 
since 1933 their watch has been 
made easier by the enormous 
dams built in the Tennessee 
valley to harness the waters of 
the Tennessee river, which flows 
into the Mississippi. 

The great area of the Ten¬ 
nessee valley contains 26 million 
acres and in it live more than 
two and a half million people. 
Before the twenty-four dams 
were constructed (and they are 
not all finished) the Tennessee 
valley was liable to destructive 
floods, and farther down the 
Mississippi poured over its banks. 
The idea of the engineers was to 
provide cheap electricity from 
the river water, to prevent flood¬ 
ing by holding back the water, 
and also to make the whole 
valley a “sponge” so that it 
might quickly soak up the rain. 

The twenty-four dams are 
controlled from one room, where 
the engineer is able to turn on 
the water across each dam, or 
hold it back as required. 

The largest of the dams is the 
Kentucky Dam, where the Ten¬ 
nessee flows into the Mississippi. 
When finished -it will have a 
capacity of over six million acre- 
feet of water. (An acre-foot is 
the amount of water that will 


cover one acre a foot deep.) But 
the flood control goes on up in 
the Tennessee hills, too, where the 
little trickles flow. If they flow 
on bare land the trickles carry' 
away mud and , increase the 
danger of overflow. So a big 
scheme of planting trees is being 
carried out, and the farmers are 
encouraged to plough their land 
as the contours- run so that 
ditches are not easily made. 

This immense scheme is one 
of America’s modern wonders of 
the world. It has released 
millions of people from fear of 
river flooding, provided millions 
of safe and rich acres for farm¬ 
ing, given cheap electricity to 
thousands of homes, and made 
the Tennessee river navigable 
for 650 miles up safe waterways. 

A Link With the Capital 

A stone which formed part of 
the choir roof of St Paul’s 
Cathedral in London is to bo 
built into St Mary's Church in 
New Plymouth, New Zealand. 

The stone, was given by the 
dean and chapter of St Paul’s 
and this link with London is 
of Portland stone and some of 
its gilt and carving may still be 
seen. It measures nine inches 
by five by four and was saved 
after an air raid in which St 
Paul’s was damaged. 



Mother! Child’s Best Laxative 
is ‘California Syrup of Figs’ 


Children love the pleasant 
taste of ‘California Syrup 
of Figs,’ and gladly take 
it even when bilious, fever¬ 
ish, sick or constipated. This 
laxative regulates the tender 
little bowels easily and safely. 
It sweetens the stomach and 
moves the bowels without 
cramping- or over - acting. 


Millions of mothers depend 
upon this gentle, harmless 
laxative. 

Tell your chemist you 
want ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs,’ which has full direc¬ 
tions for babies and children 
of all ages. 

Obtainable everywhere at 
1/4 and 2/6. 


'ffeirrah! 


, 


*orih***y\ 
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Good, pure,delicious 
food. A .treat to eat— 
and easily digested. 

I Baked by 

Enzuides MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD-IBRO*-GLASGOW 
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ONE MERCY 

y ‘T can’t remember the words of 
that song,” said Gladys. 

“ Ah! ” replied her father. “ All 
you’ve got to do now to make 
us happy is to forget the tune!” 

Nature News 

'J’he blackberry is now in flower, 
, red currants are ripe, and 
rye is ready for cutting. 

The noctule or great bat revels 
in fine midsummer evenings and 
the choice meals of -cockchafers 
which they bring. Young tawny 
or brawn owls, too, have a happy 
time learning the art of mousing. 

Science in Harness 

A fellow who sailed the Pacific 
** Had an intellect truly terrific: 
He_ invented a boat ■ ■ • 

You, could ivear as a coat; 

Its ■ construction was quite 
scientific. 

Try This Trick 

Place a' wineglass, or failing 
that an eggcup would do, 
upside down on the table. Then 
ask a friend to take two matches 
and with them lift a penny on 
to the 1 top of the glass. If he 
does'with a struggle manage to 
get the coin on to the glass, tell 
him he has not done the trick 
as he has put the penny on the 
bottom not the top of the glass. 


Living Above the Clouds 

Phere are several towns in the 
world that stand about as 
high as the tops of the Alps. 
Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, 
stands over 11,800 feet above 
sea level; but it is not so high 
as La Paz, the Bolivian capital, 
where 200,000 people live at a 
height of 12,120 feet. Some of 
the Andean mining towns are 
even higher, for Potosi, in Bol¬ 
ivia, is 12,992 feet up, and Cerro 
de Pasco in Peru 14,280 feet. 

SUNDIAL MOTTOES 

y ^et others tell of storms and 
showers, 

I’ll only count your sunny hours. 
A moment—mark how small a 
space 

The dial shows upon the face; 
Yet ivaste but one—and you can 
see 

Of how great moment it can be. 

. You may waste but cannot stop 
me. 

Use tvell the present moments as 
they fleet, 

Your life, however short, will be 
■ complete 

If at its fatal ending you can 
say; 

I’ve lived and made the most of 
' every day. 

I wish the Sun would shine on 
all men’s fruits and flowers as 
well as mine. 


H 


er teeth are 
YOUR concern- 


Every mother 
wants her children 
to grow up with 
strong, firm white 
teeth, safe from the 
danger of decay. 

The way to make 
sure of this is by- 
giving the right 
care when they are 
young! Dentists 
advise the use of 
the one toothpaste containing ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ *, which 
corrects acid mouth, so often the cause of dental trouble. 

The toothpaste to ask for is Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it night and morning. They 
love its pleasant, mild flavour. 

1/ld. and l/10|d. 

pfiRups’, 



‘Milk of Magnesia' is tht trade mark of Phillips' preparation of magnesia. 


WHAT NERVE 

“ J’m specialising in nerve-treat¬ 
ment now,” said one doctor 
to another. 

“And have you had any 
success?” 

“ I should say so! ” was The re¬ 
ply. “When I had finished with 
' my last case the patient asked me 
to lend him ten pounds! ” 

The Disappearing Coin 

JJere is a capital trick to show 
your friends. Borrow a coin 
and place it on a sheet of white 
notepaper on which there is also 
a tumbler upside down. 

Throw a handkerchief over 
the glass, and, lifting both glass 
and handkerchief, place the 
mouth of the glass over the coin. 
Crying, “Begone,” lift the hand¬ 
kerchief, and it will be found 
that the coin has gone. Throw 
the handkerchief over the glass 
again, crying, "Come back!” 
And as the glass and handker¬ 
chief are lifted this time the coin 
is there again. 

The secret is that over the 
mouth of the glass is pasted a 
circle of white paper. When the 
glass is standing mouth down¬ 
wards on the white paper this 
covering is invisible, but it hides 
the coin, which is only seen 
when the glass is lifted as well as 
the handkerchief. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars and Jupiter 
are low in the west. In the 
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Jacko’s Blackout 



Iacko and Chimp were having a jumping competition in the garden 
J when Jacko suddenly decided to play one of his tricks. As Chimp 
came leaping over'the tape Jacko dropped a bag of soot on the ground 
thinking that Chimp would get the full benefit of it. But it didn’t quite 
work out that way, for as Chimp landed on the bag the soot came flying 
out of the open end, completely smothering Jacko. “ Ha, ha ! ” laughed 
Chimp. "At last I have got my own back for the dusting I had from your 
cool breeze machine. Now we’ll have to call you Blacko !” 


Julius Caesar’s Month 

July was named after Julius 
. Caesar, who, besides being a 
great soldier and statesman, re¬ 
formed the calendar. Once the 
.Roman year began with March, 
and July, being the fifth month, 
was called Quintilis. Caesar made 
the year begin with January, and 
Mark Antony renamed the 
seventh month after him. 

JUGGLING WITH JUGS 

'Yyira two jugs, one holding 
3 pints and the other, 
holding 5 pints, you can measure 
out 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 pints. 
Fill small, jug only .. ' .. 3 pints 
Fill large jug only ..5 pints 

Fill both jugs.8 pints 

Fill small jug and pour 
into large jug, then re¬ 
fill small jug.6 pints 

Fill large jug and pour , 

J'he beautiful Canary Islands, off enough to fill small 

which were known to the jug, leaves in large jug 2 pints 

civilised world in the .days of the After emptying small 

Caesars, are remarkable for a jug transfer the 2 . 

good many things. One of them pints to it and refill 

is the famous Peak of Teneriffe, large jug .. .. .. 7 pints 

over 12,000 feet high, which is The small jug still 
one of the loftiest island vol- having 2 pints in it, fill 
canoes in the world. From its it right up from the 
summit the view is magnificent, large jug, leaving in 

the air being so clear, while the that .4 pints 

vplcano itself has been an age- Empty small jug and fill 
long landmark for sailors. it from the large jug, 

When an expedition from a ant * there will now be 
Roman dependency visited the 
islands in 40 b c, they were found 
to swarm with a race of huge 


morning no 
planets are 
I v i s i b 1 e. The 
I picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
11 pm B D ST 
Sunday, July 2. 

THE ISLES OF DOGS 



left in that jug .. .. 1 pint 

The Architect Spider 

dogs, and were given the name T HE trap-cioor spider, which is; 
Canaria, from the Latin canis, found in Southern Europe 
a dog. Unfortunately all the and other warm places, digs out 
dogs have disappeared, so that a shaft, lines it with a silken web, 
we know nothing of this curious and then builds a dcor which 
lost race i exceot what bones can exactly fits the opening, and is 
tell us. hinged with silk to the side. 

The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, June 28, 
to Tuesday, July 4. 

Wednesday, 5.20 A programme 
of Nursery Rhymes, followed by 
Mr Scattergood’s Allotment, a 
story by M. A. Vance, told by Mac. 

Thursday, 5.20 Behind the 
Waterfall, a serial play adapted 
from the book by Elizabeth Kyle. 
Part 3—The Rescue. 

' Friday, 5.20 The Outlaws of 
Englewood, a play by Mamie 
Griffiths about Will of Cloudeslee, 
the Robin Hood of Carlisle. Pro¬ 
duced by Nan Macdonald. 5.50 
Songs by the Choir of the Kents 
Bank Road Senior Boys’ School, 
Buxton. 

Saturday, 5.20 The Night at 


Finnegan’s Fair, a story by Berta 
Lawrence, told by Mary O’Farrell; 
followed by Plano Solos by Wendy 
Taunton. 5.45 F. N. S. Creek, the 
sports coach, discusses Cricket. 

Sunday, 5.20 The Poet’s County : 
Wilfred visits out - of - the - way 
places in Westmorland and hears 
its songs, stories, and traditions. 

Monday, 5.20 Jumbo, the Hedge¬ 
hog, a story by Phyllis Kelway, fol¬ 
lowed by Songs by Victor Harding; 
and L. Hugh Newman on Some 
Fascinating Flies. 

Tuesday, 5.20 Down at the 
Mains, Part 4. Devised by H. 
Gordon McCallum. Braeside 
Mains celebrates Independence 
Day and Jock the Ploughman 
comes home on leave. 


A BORING JOB 

Awl who had a shoe to mend 
Waxed talkative. Said he. 
“My friend, 

If you will listen I’ll relate 
The story of my life to date. 

A simple rod of steel was I 
In the beginning. By and by 
They made me very, very hot, 
And then they hammered me a 
lot. 

So I assumed the shape you see, 
For skilful craftsmen fashioned 
me. [bright. 

Sharpened and polished, I grew 
And then my handle came to 
light. [new! 

How proud I felt, complete and 
But maybe I am boring you?" 
The Shoe responded, with a sob. 
“ That's what you’re here for—do 
your job!" 

- “That’s all right, sir, it takes 
mighty little to keep me busy.” 

Easy Satisfied 

,"T can’t take you on,”, said the 
manager, “I haven’t enough 
work for you.” 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 
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Rhyming Riddle 

Nothing 

Hidden War 
Leaders 

Bradley, Curtin, 
Clark, King, Stalin, 
Tito, Stillwell, 
Blarney. . 


REPAIRING THE RAVAGES 
of WINTER and WAR 

Five winters of war conditions have left their 
mark on those who live in the bombed and 
devastated East End. To repair their impaired 
health we are again planning outings and 
holidays for tired mothers, elderly men and 
sickly children, the only break they will have. 
★ PLEASE GIVE US YOUR VITAL HELP * 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., THE 
EAST END MISSION (Founded 1885), 
Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
iM—1 Stepney, E.l. 



The GILLOTT ra,ngc of 
writing pens is the 
itnest in the world . ; . 
unequalled for variety 
. . . Unsurpassed for 
quality. At present 
supplies may be limited, 
but tho GILLOTT 
tradition of excellence 
persists. 


D/t appointment 
to the late 
Kintj George V. 


-JOSEPH C'lLLOTT t 5JJNS LTDh 
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